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1R  /n^ClbOUrilC  for  the  last  20  years,  there  has  been  no  more 
untimely  death  than  that  of  Ernest  Moffitt,  artist  and 
musician.  The  world  of  Melbourne  knew  him  as  Sec- 
retary to  the  Conservatorium  of  Music,  as  manager  of 
Prof.  Marshall- Hall's  Orchestral  Concerts,  and  casually, 
as  an  exhibitor  of  pen  drawings ; but  to  a chosen  few 
who  had  worked  and  lived  with  him,  who  appreciated 
him  personally  and  artistically,  he  was  something  more — an  artist  possessing 
exquisite  taste,  infinite  and  discriminating  appreciations — an  artist  instinctively. 

For  six  years  I knew  him — a gradually  increasing  intimacy— and  looking 
back  on  that  pleasant  and  picturesque  period,  I cannot  recall  in  all  that  time,  a 
single  inconsistency  of  character-  From  an  early  age  his  individuality  had 
asserted  itself,  throwing  off  the  retarding  grip  of  Convention,  and  from  this  and 
a certain  solitariness  of  observation — a satisfaction  in  being  alone  with  nature 
in  her  many  moods — had  his  individuality  developed-  He  was  a musician,  but  he 
was  an  artist  first,  and  whatever  he  touched  assumed  something  of  himself,  so 
that  everything  outwardly  connected  with  art,  the  decoration  of  a room,  the 
mounting  of  a sketch,  the  choice  of  a paper  to  work  on,  was  the  expression  of 
himself,  of  something  unlike  anybody  else.  ^ 

Mentally  and  physically,  he  was  an  embodyment  of  Greek  sanity,  a 
mind  and  body  in  perfect  balance;  so  his  work  is  all  out-of-doors,  the  reflection 
of  a pastoral  soul  imbued  with  a pagan  love  of  beauty,  especially  the  forms  of 


trees  and  open 
landscapes. 
Freshness,  clarity, 
something  of  the 
idyllic  sweetness  of 
Theocritus,  and 
occasionally  a sweet 
melancholy,  these 
are  the  chief  notes 
of  his  work ; and 
these,  reacting  in 
some  subtle  way, 
suggest  to  me  his 
grand  sincerity,  the 
dominant  charac- 
teristic of  his  nature. 

In  these  days  few 
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men  have  personality,  either  they  let  the  encroachment  of  conventional  life 
reg^ulate  or  submerge  their  character  (the  mass  excepted — it  is  always — the  mass !) 
or  they — and  this  rarely — cut  themselves  entirely  adrift  from  common  ways  of 
life,  to  the  danger  of  being  considered  infatuates.  ^ ^ ^ 

Moffitt  did  neither : he  held  the  world  at  its  value,  never  violating  its 
canons  in  his  relations  with  it,  nor  acquiescing  with  it  to  the  detriment  of 
his  personality ; his  business  work  never  affected  the  artist  in  him  (as  I have 
1 said,  everything  he  touched,  even  to  the  signing  of  his  name,  was  individual 

i and  characteristic  of  the  man).  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I But  to  come  to  a more  direct  consideration  of  his  work.  Like  nearly 

j all  artists  he  passed  through  his  periods  of  different  vision,  and  its  complimentary 

I technique,  until  he  found  his  true  expression  in  the  later  decorative  drawings. 

1 The  outlook  of  nearly  all  artists  is  at  starting  naturalistic,  they  see  things, 

I in  form,  or  light  and  shade,  or  conventional  effects,  a varying  but  rather 

; general  point  of  view — the  decorative  sense  comes  with  a maturer  insight, 

I and  perhaps  because  of  this  it  is  the  rarest.  J-  ^ 

Of  objective  influence  on  his  work  there  is  little,  except  in  earlier 
sketches,  those  round  Hobart  for  instance,  where  the  unconscious  influence  of 
Whistl  er  is  apparent ; but  in  his  last  work  there  is  subjective  influence  only 
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of  Sandys  and  of  Pyle — hardly  in  method  that  is 
almost  now  his  own — but  subjective  which,  after  all, 
is  the  influence  of  everything  that  is  best  in  art 
throughout  the  ages — the  spirit  of  strength  and 
beauty, 

Moffitt  seemed  to  know  intuitively  the  limita- 
tions of  any  medium  he  worked  in ; whatever  it  was 
he  never  over-reached  those  limits.  The  etching 
reproduced — he  made  only  three — is  truly  within  the 
canons  of  its  art.  ^ 

But  leaving  aside  an  occasional  water-color,  a 
few  oil-sketches,  a few  woodblocks  and  etchings,  the 
pen  was  his  strongest  and  I think  his  truest  medium 
of  expression.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

His  method  in  working  was  to  draw  carefully  with 
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the  pencil,  and  make  his  drawing  inside,  working  over  his  sketch  with  pen 
and  trusting  to  his  memory  for  individual  forms : preferring  to  work  this  way, 
that  he  might  retain  the  original  spontaneity,  and  be  able  to  think  over  the 
arrangement  and  working  of  his  design. 

In  a way  each  of  those  decorative  drawings  is  an  experiment  (he  had 
no  rigid  mode  of  expression),  but  an  experiment  nearly  always  successful  in 
its  completion,  because  his  way  of  thought  over  his  work  was  synthetic; 
so,  whatever  the  practical  result,  it  invariably  possesses  charm,  a charm,  the 
embodiment,  at  any  rate  in  part,  of  his  subjective  idea,  on  paper.  ^ 

Charm  ! — the  essential  of  all  art,  perhaps  the  soul  of  it,  that  is  the  key-note 
of  Moffitt's  work.  .J*  ■*  ■* 

And  what  he  did  was  done  by  no  systematic  labour  or  brutal  study. 


it  came  intuitively 
from  the  moment  and 
him'elf,  his  mode  of 
life  and  thougfht.  ^ 
**  For  his  life,  as  is 
the  life  of  every  true 
artist,  was  a continual 
habit  of  study,  and 
incessant  observation 
was  second-nature  to 
him/'  Truly  his  work 
is  what  might  be  called 
occasional,  occasional 
in  the  sense  that  Geothe 
used  it  when  he  said 
that  all  his  poetry  was 
'occasional'  poetry. 

Of  his  knowledge 
and  expression  of  music 
I am  incompetent  to 
judge,  but  I know  that 
his  long  intimacy  with 
Professor  Marshall- 
Hall  wasone  that  made 
a vital  impression,  in- 
creasing with  the  years, 
upon  his  life  and  thought.  It  is  more  than  eight  years  ago  since  Moffitt, 
then  an  earnest  young  student,  went,  the  first  of  many,  to  cah  on  the 
Professor,  and  he  was  the  first  student  enrolled  at  the  Conservatorium  of 
Music.  There  seems  to  me  some  fatality  in  this,  that  two  men  who  were 
afterwards  to  work  so  constantly  together,  and  do  such  splendid  work  in  Music 
here — (for  it  was  after  Moffitt  undertook  the  management  of  the  Concerts 
that  they  became  the  signal  success  they  remain) — should  have  met,  at  the 
outset,  in  such  a naively  interesting  way.  And  it  was  the  Professor,  from 
the  first  interested  in  his  personality,  who  encouraged  him  most  in  his  early 
artistic  efforts. 

I must  not  pass  over  Moffitt's  connection  here  with  the  art  students 
of  his  time,  though  to  the  National  Gallery  he  went  only  casually,  joining 
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for  the  term,  and  attending  two  or  three  times  perhaps,  for  any  suggestion 
of  regulated  study  was  ill  suited  to  his  original  temperament,  at  once 
experimental  and  spontaneous.  This  is  of  a time,  four  and  five  years  ago, 
when  the  more  serious  students — serious  only  in  their  art — were  living  that 
universal  outcast  life,  essentially  the  heritage  of  their  profession : but  there 
was  sincerity  then  and  enthusiasm,  purer  and  finer  than  that  lapse  of  years 
finds  within  them  now.  ^ ^ ^ 

Into  our  motley  gatherings  Moffitt  came  at  varying  intervals  of  time, 
an  influence  and  a stimulus ; sometimes  disappearing  for  a few  months  to 
reappear  again,  always  fresh  and  interesting,  now  starting  a Sketching  Club, 
now  introducing  Music,  in  all  things  leading  the  thought  and  life  of  that 
curious  heterodox  society — its  members  are  all  scattered  now — the  only  one 
that  it  respected.  More  than  this  I need  not  say,  for  to  command  the 
respect  of  an  Art  student,  whilst  working  with  him,  is  something  so  peculiar 
that  I can  produce  nothing  stronger  in  proof  of  Moffitt's  unusual  personality. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  Moffitt's  character,  so  important  that 
without  it  any  consideration  of  his  work  would  be  incomplete — that  of 
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craftsman.  Art  was  a reality  in  more  than  pictorial  expression  to  him, 
no  best  suit  of  clothes  to  be  worn  on  special  occasions ; it  was  as  much  a 
part  of  his  actual  life  as  breathing.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sculpture,  pottery,  carvings,  all  the  palpable  forms  capable  of  touch, 
and  vital  for  their  beauty  of  shape — as  contrasted  with  the  power  of  illusion 
in  pictures — held  as  much  place  in  his  life  as  his  own  productions ; perhaps 
more,  for  of  his  own  work  he  was  as  excessively  modest  as  he  was 
appreciative  of  the  merits  of  others.  ^ ^ ^ >:* 

All  his  life  he  was  a collector  of  beautiful  things,  Japanese  vases, 
quaint  pipes,  old  English  pottery,  and  beautifully  bound  books — not  merely 
with  an  antiquarian's  love,  for  he  was  exceedingly  well  read — and  these, 
holding  their  place  in  the  general  decoration  of  his  house  in  Alphington, 
made  it  one  of  the  most  intimately  artistic  places  around  Melbourne. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  him  as  a craftsman,  for  much  of  his 
furniture  was  his  own  work  book-cases,  chairs,  settles,  of  simple  but  ingenious 
design,  but  built  with  that  unconscious  taste  that  characterises  everything 
Moffitt  did.  o,**  -J* 
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B Summer's  S)a^. 

Moffitt^s  work  has  no  story  to  tell ; it  can  best  be  defined  as  lyrical, 
the  expression  of  beauty,  g^enerated  in  spontaneous  mood  by  pure  emotion, 
inspired,  in  his  case,  by  Nature.  J>  .* 

A pearl  is  a very  beautiful  object  to  look  upon,  and  he  would  be 
foolish  indeed  to  break  it  who  hoped  to  find  a new  and  hidden  beauty  within. 

So  with  Moffitt's  work;  you  will  find  nothing  more  by  trying  to  dive 
beneath  its  bright  surface,  it  is  merely  beautiful : a sad  justification,  I know, 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  fatuous  dictates  of  certain  utilitarian  critics,  who 
cannot  understand  anything  existing  for  its  own  sake,  unless  it  may  be 
adapted  to  man's  ignoble  needs.  •••* 
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Art,  though  unhappily  few 
people  believe  it,  is  not  the 
applied  mechanics  of  a National 
Gallery  school,  nor  is  it  a con- 
scientious realisation  of  anything 
natural.  Zola  not  inaptly  terms  it 
**  Nature  seen  through  a tempera- 
ment,'^ and,  in  the  sense  that  Art 
is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful 
through  the  artist's  individuality, 
Moffitt  was  undoubtedly  a fine 
artist,  and  what  is  saddest,  the 
promise  of  a great  one. 

Christian  Art,  as  distinguished 
from  Pagan,  means  subtleties ; it 
is  essentially  Gothic.  No  longer 
is  it  the  grand  and  graceful 
simplicity  of  the  Greek;  we  are 
entangled  in  the  etherial  aspirations 
and  disappointments  of  Christianity, 
mixed  in  some  way  with  the 
craftiness  of  mediaevalism  — an 
undefined,  unsatisfying  beauty, 
frequently  allied  with  melancholy. 
We  become  often  bewildered  in  the  entanglement  of  Christian  ideals  and 
beliefs,  those  eternal  variations  that  rise  and  swell  and  decrease,  and  never 
satisfy.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Renan  says  that  we  tire  of  the  perfection  of  the  Greek,  that  resultant 
upon  civilization  and  Christianity ; the  splendour  of  perfect  form  dissatisfies ; 
we  wish  for  uncertainty,  for  imperfections.  How  true  do  I know  this  to 

be ! We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  beauty,  and  we  hanker  after 
unhealthy  enervations,  for  little  thrills  of  astonishment,  for  renunciations, 
and  depravities,  .z* 

And  now  for  the  bearing  of  this  upon  Moffitt.  Like  Keats,  he  was 
born  out  of  his  time,  and  like  Keats,  he  too  was  a Greek : Greek  in  his 
love  of  beauty  beauty  of  material,  beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  expression — 
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and  like  Keats,  he  died  too  young:.  It  is  from  this  place  in  Art  that 
Moffitt's  work  most  be  considered.  J"  ^ Jk 

Finally,  I must  say  that  it  is  no  criticism  to  judge  the  artist  by  the 
extent  or  quantity  of  his  work — sufficient  is  the  quality  and  the  intention. 
So  criticising  Moffitt's  work  from  this  standpoint,  and  seeing  in  these 
drawings  the  germ  of  an  expanding  beauty,  we  can  more  truly  appreciate 
what  Art  has  lost  by  this  cruel  and  untimely  death.  Ji> 

He  lies  in  the  St.  Kilda  Cemetery,  but  he  should  have  been  laid  in 
the  old  garden  at  Chartersville,  in  the  little  ruined  summer-house  where  the 
roses  bod  and  blossom  and  break  year  after  year.  As  he  might  himself 
have  wished,  in  the  words  of  a poet  he  loved. 


^‘To  lay  me  shrouded  in  the  living  leaf. 

By  some  not  unfrequented  garden  side.'' 

^ ^ ^ 

**  And  when  like  her,  O Saki ! you  shall  pass 
Among  the  guests  star-scattered  on  the  grass. 
And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  place 
Where  I made  one,  turn  down  an  empty  glass." 


LIONEL  LINDSAY,  July,  1899, 
Melbourne- 


( ) 


S)011lill3Ut  IHotCS  of  Moffitt^s  outlook,  tfiat 
influenced  his  work.  ^ Jt 

^ The  mystery  of  the  city  by  night;  the  bridge 
with  its  chain  of  lights,  the  river  gliding  invidiously 
beneath,  full  of  dreams  and  shadows;  the  trickling 
reflections  in  the  water — gold  and  silver;  the  masts 
of  ships  mysteriously  outlined  upon  the  sky.  ^ J- 


J’ 


^ Again,  late  at  night,  from  the  top  of  some  high  buildings  looking 
over  the  sleeping  city,  the  tall  buildings  rising  grotesquely  in  light  and 
shadow,  the  electric  lights  like  white  stars,  and  the  yellow  drift  of  the  gas 
lamps ; beyond,  the  landline  and  the  sky  gloomy,  ominous,  unfathomable.  .5^ 


^ ^ 


® And  then,  the  exquisite  atmosphere  of  early  morn  breaking  on  the 
dying  gray  of  night,  and  then, 
in  quick  distinction,  the  golden 
glory  of  day,  culminating  in 
noon  — a literal  translation  of 
Herrick  into  the  beauty  of 
Nature. 


^ A winter^s  evening  on  the 
beach : a band  of  pale  light 
streaking  the  twilight,  and  the 
gray  sea  tumbling  shoreward. 
Behind,  the  straggled  ti-tree 
climbing  inland,  as  if  afraid  of 
the  windy  seas,  and  in  front 
the  great  combers  sweeping  up 
the  sand  in  a swish  of  angry 
foam.  We  stand  there  watching, 
the  spray  stinging  our  faces,  and 
some  long-drowned  memory  of 
Vikings  wakening  in  our  hearts. 
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^ Summer  evening-s  at  Heidel- 
berg:, and  Streeton's  silver  river 
g-liding:  between  the  softly- 
rounded  hills.  From  above,  we 
absorb  dreamil-y  the  amorphous 
beaut-y  of  the  gfraceful  landscape, 
and  someone  lazily  defines  the 
pitch  of  the  two  notes  in  the 
cricket's  burring;  voice. 

^ ^ 


' An  all-nig:ht  cafe  in  the  small  hours,  lit  by  a sing;le  pendant  lamp, 
vaguely  and  sombrely.  Some  sailors  eating  and  a few  women,  and  the 
proprietor  a sharp-voiced  Greek,  busying  himself  with  orders.  We  go  there 
often  to  take  supper  and  talk  Art,  talking  with  a seriousness  begotten  of 
the  late  hour  and  the  stimulating  contrast  of  our  environment : or  is  it  that 
tendency  of  the  artistic  nature,  which  found  its  best  interpreters  in  Villon 
and  Verlaine ; that  to  which  the  artist,  naturally  an  outcast,  unconsciously 
inclines:  perhaps  because  of  that  prescience  which  drives  him  to  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  life  for  some  pure  gem  of  beauty  — the  jewel  one  finds  in  unexpected 
places,  gleaming  strangely  distinct  against  the  wretchedness  of  its  setting.  ..•* 
Moffitt  sits  there,  in  a corner,  his  feet  up,  smoking  a strangely  carven 
Danish  pipe,  chased  with  silver ; a pipe  that  evokes  the  beauty  of  the 
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middle  ag’es,  and  which,  if  it  were  not  anachronistic,  one  might  imagine 
the  labour  of  some  Nuremburg  workman  of  Durer^s  time,  a master  in  the 
cunning  of  his  craft. 

.4. 

' The  old  garden  at  Chartersville,  and  everybody  down  the  river,  either 
swimming  or  lying  on  the  rocks  in  the  hot  sun.  Moffitt,  his  whole  body 
sunburnt,  as  bronze  as  a faun,  and  some  of  us  climb  the  bank,  and  binding 
flowers  and  vine  leaves  about  us,  dance  on  the  short  grass,  or  chase  each 
other,  shouting ; and  we  think  of  happiness  and  pagan  Greece,  before 
Christianity  came  to  throw  its  ominous  shadow  of  melancholia  and  purity " 
upon  the  blytheness  of  life. 
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" Mosman^s  Bay,  Sydney.  How  marvellously  blue  the  water  is  ag;ainst 
the  bronze  gfums  on  the  sloping:  banks.  The  Harbour  shores,  exquisitely 
refined  by  distance,  sleep  in  the  calm  sunlig'ht ; and  on  the  bank  opposite 
a white  note  or  two  of  houses,  hiding;  among;  foliag;e,  and  their  red  roofs 
g;lowing;  in  the  lig;ht.  ^ .*  .J* 

Below,  seen  throug;h  the  twisted  trunks  of  trees,  Moffitt  in  a boat 
fixing  its  tackle.  The  musical  clatter  of  wooden  gear  being  shifted,  mingles 
harmoniously  with  a song  of  Shubert's,  which  he  sings  in  snatches  as  he 
busies  himself  with  his  work.  e*  ^ ^ c?* 
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How  warmly  happy  the  day  is,  the  beautiful  unbroken  sky  filled 
with  sunlight,  the  quiet  water,  the  whispering  trees  so  perfectly  harmonious 
in  colour — it  is  the  peace  of  Antiquity.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

How  Moffitt  loved  Sydney  Harbour,  how  he  loved  a boat! 

^ fj* 

And  now,  to  close  these  characterisations,  a touch  that  reveals  his 
essential  nature  removed  from  open  ways  of  life.  To  all  imaginative  men 
has  come  at  times,  without  taint  of  morbidness,  thought  of  their  death. 
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There  is  something-  of  an  ideal  in  this,  -whether  it  be  the  wish  to  die  hard, 
fighting,  or  at  great  peace,  listening  to  some  subdued  and  beautiful  melod-y-. 
I remember  once  or  twice,  when  the  talk  veered  that  wa-y,  Moffitt  telling 
me  that  his  desire  of  death  was  upon  a freshening  sea,  to  row  out  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind-y-  night,  battling  fiercely,  joyously,  against  the  waves, 
until  finally  overcome. 

There  was  that  in  his  character,  some  strain  of  the  Versark,  who, 
fallen  from  his  ship,  fights  without  hope  the  inexorable  sea,  until  vanquished 
by  its  strength ; there  is  in  this,  natural  man  fighting  the  inevitable,  a 
protest  against  the  inscrutable  power  of  fate. 


^ ^ ^ 
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ritiCiSlU  is  not,  as  someone  has  said,  the  '^art  of  praise,’^ 
nor  is  it  the  praise  of  Art : to  me  it  is  the  discovery 
of  the  artist's  ^'intention,"  and  the  relation  of  that 
intention  to  his  positive  work.  It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  an  article  so  short  as  this  to  go  much 
further,  even  in  a suggestive  way ; still,  for  the 
uninitiate  I append  a few  notes  on  some  of  the 
drawings;  to  the  discriminating  intelligence  such  comment  is  unnecessary, 
Moffitt's  work  will  appeal  to  it  more  eloquently  than  anything  I could  say. 

^ .j* 

A few  notes  on  some  of  the  drawings : — 

UhC  Xlnsninulau  Shctcbcs  are  all  of  the  old-fashioned,  quaint 
architecture,  built  a couple  of  decades  back,  so  eminently  picturesque.  How 
lovingly  Moffitt  has  treated  their  enchanting  detail,  yet  without  losing  the 
general  feeling  for  breadth.  They  are  excellent  examples  of  economy  of  line,  used 
cunningly.  Though  they  are  all  interesting,  XCCbiUX  “IKUbtltf  I place  distinctly 
first.  Note  how  free  the  handling  is — it  possesses  all  the  charming  play  of 
an  etching  needle— in  distinction  to  the  drawing  of  the  ©lb  3fl5b  ilbai’lJCt, 
the  earliest  example  of  his  work  printed  in  this  book,  done,  I think,  in  '91. 
The  latter,  though  good  in  feeling,  is  drawn  with  greater  reserve ; the  form 
has  been  sought  carefully ; it  has  been  harder  to  do  than  Zeehan  Wharf. 
One  excellent  feature  in  this  drawing  of  the  Fish  Market,  however,  is  the 
concentration  of  white  in  the  facade  of  the  building  and  in  the  hoarding. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sltrb  Ships.  How  the  ships  sweep  up  as  they  did  in 

those  days,  scenting  afar  new  lands  in  unknown  seas.  The  simple  suggestion 
of  line  in  the  waves  is  excellent  in  its  surety. 

^ S 

B TCUntct’s  lEvetuiio,  Collins  Street  — pen  and  " splutter- work  " — 
is  a fine  little  sketch.  Note  how  the  dark  figure  tells  against  the  glistening, 
wet  pavement,  concentrating  the  atmosphere  of  homeless  misery  the  closing 
night  of  Winter  always  suggests. 

.* 
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trbe  IFtocturne  is  a beautiful  thing;,  it  is  not  merely  an  impression. 
Moffitt  could  sail  a boat  as  well  as  draw  one,  and  this  intimacy  with  his 
subject  shows  itself  in  the  drawing ; there  is  nothing  superficial  in  it,  all  is 
understood.  How  heavily  the  boats  lie  in  the  water,  sleeping  with  the 
tide. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

H SumillCr  S IF^CibClbCVtj.  I thinfc  this  the  most  beautiful 

drawing  in  the  book,  the  line  in  it  is  so  exquisitely  subtle.  In  effect  it 
evokes  all  the  freshness  and  peace  of  an  English  landscape,  a backward 
glimpse  at  the  period  of  daffodils  and  real  purity. 

^ ^ ^ 

/IDOOUliQbt.  Note  the  silver  mystery  in  the  distant  houses  and  trees, 
and  in  the  tangled  river  plants  and  clotted  weeds— how  fairy-like,  intense, 
irridescent.  The  nymph  is  ill-drawn — Moffitt  never  was  a strong  figure 
draughtsman  — yet  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  beauty  of  the 
drawing. 

^ ^ ^ 

lEbC  (2iUiUCC  lErCCS.  I remember  Moffitt  was  never  satisfied  with 
this  drawing,  and  certainly  the  upper  part  of  it  is  somewhat  involved ; the 
rest  of  it  is  good.  The  graceful  arabesques  of  sweeping  branches  were  forms 
he  loved  to  draw.  This  drawing,  I think,  was  made  near  Sydney. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

SpviUCl.  One  of  the  most  subtle  things  in  the  book  — a revealing 
instance  of  Moffitt^s  natural  selection  in  technique.  The  loose  way  the  high 
grass  and  rushes  are  treated,  and  the  perpendicularity  of  the  pen-stroke 
produces — without  losing  too  much  the  essential  form — an  effect  of  simmering 
lazy  heat,  of  transparencies,  of  morning  sunlight,  that  is  dispersing  the 
early  dew. 

^ ^ 

The  drawing  of  1I)iS  1130USC  ill  HlpbillOtOll  possesses  all  the  quality 
of  a wood-cut,  for  which  end  I think  Moffitt  intended  to  use  it  evidently 
as  a vignette  for  his  note-paper.  For  directness  and  simplicity  it  is  comparable 
to  the  sketch  of  jEai’li?  /IftOl-lltlUl  OUtStbC  tbC  /IbaiilCt. 
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